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PREFACE 


By Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, Special Committee to Study 
the Foreign Aid Program 


The Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program was 
created under the authority of Senate Resolution 285, agreed to July 
11, 1956. The committee is composed of all members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the chairman and ranking minority 
members of the Senate Committee on Appropriations and the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Pursuant to the terms of the resolution, the special committee was 
instructed to make— 


exhaustive studies of the extent to which foreign assistance 
by the United States Government serves, can be made to 
serve, or does not serve, the national interest, to the end that 
such studies and recommendations based thereon may be 
available to the Senate in considering foreign aid policies for 
the future. 


In the conduct of its study the committee was also instructed to 
make— 


full use * * * of the experience, knowledge, and advice of 
. . . . ’ . . ’ . * . 
private organizations, schools, institutions, and individuals. 


It was authorized to enter contracts for this purpose and not to exceed 
$300,000 was made available to meet the expenses of the committee. 

Since the special committee was instructed to transmit the results 
of its study to the Senate not later than January 31, 1957, and in view 
of the shortness of time available for its work, a small executive com- 
mittee was constituted to supervise the detailed research work for the 
full committee. The executive committee upon instructions from the 
full committee outlined a number of research projects to be undertaken 
by private institutions in the United States. 

In order to supplement those research projects, the executive com- 
mittee made arrangements with ten individuals to conduct “‘on-the- 
spot”? surveys of foreign aid programs in different regions of the 
world. The individuals concerned were asked to submit a report 
dealing with— 


the fundamental aims of American foreign policy in the area 
visited, the extent to which those aims are valid in terms of 
the national interest, the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
the foreign aid programs in advancing those aims, and the 
ways in which the interests of the United States might be 
promoted by changes in the programs now in progress or pro- 
posed for the future. 
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PREFACE 


Listed below are the regions of the world which were covered by 
the “on-the-spot” surveys and the individuals who undertook the 
assignments: 
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Former Ambassador Norman Armour: Countries—Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs: 
Countries—Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan. 

Former Ambassador David K. E. Bruce: Countries—Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Former Ambassador Jefferson Caffery: Countries—Portugal, 
Spain, France, and England. 

Dr. John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State University: 
Countries—Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., president, Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc., and editor in chief of Hearst News- 
papers: Countries—Norway, Denmark, and Western Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Clement Johnston, chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: Countries—Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rutgers University: 
Countries— Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, and Ceylon. 

Mr. James Minotto, former MSA Chief in Portugal: Coun- 
tries—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

Mr. Allan B. Kline, former president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation: Country— Yugoslavia, 


This report, the second of the ‘‘on-the-spot”’ survey reports to be 

submitted to the special committee, was prepared by Mr. Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, who studied the foreign aid 
programs in Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. 
i. I anticipate that the special committee may wish to make this 
report the subject of a public hearing. In that way it will be possible 
for committee members to test the soundness of the conclusions and 
recommendations of the report. 

This is a report to the Special Committee to Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, and does not necessarily reflect the views of the com- 
mittee or of any of its members. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


JANUARY 14, 1957. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Special 
Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program: 


In accordance with your invitation as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, I spent the 3 weeks from November 23 through December 
14, 1956, in an “on-the-spot”? survey in Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. 
I had the advantage of being accompanied by Mr. Charles G. Weaver, 
staff assistant assigned to me by the special committee. He was of 
great help throughout the trip and also in the preparation of my report. 

In all three countries we were received cordially by the heads of 
the International Cooperation Administration organizations and 
given every facility to see their work and to understand it to the extent 
possible in such a brief time. In each country we inspected the 
a oe projects undertaken with American economic and technical 

elp, such as experimental farms, nurses’ training schools, highway 
constructions, dams for flood control, village water-supply systems, 
irrigation and land settlement undertakings, etc. We also profited 
from conferences with Embassy staffs, including generous allotments 
of time with Ambassador Gallman in Baghdad and Ambassador 
Heath in Beirut. 

Besides consulting American personnel, we had talks with high offi- 
cials of local governments to the extent practicable, with former 
officials, especially those who might be critical of the program either in 
concept or application, with American businessmen (this in Beirut 
only) and to some extent with private citizens. 

Although we bore in mind the committee’s detailed survey guide, 
we also heeded the committee’s injunction not to rely on what it called 
“canned” materials covering points mentioned in the outline. Thus 
we tried to elicit information and views that might be useful to the 
committee by pursuing independent methods of inquiry. We are not 
presenting the committee with statistical material available in Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration reports on file in Washington 
except incidentally or by way of comparison and reference. 

It was not practicable in the time available, of course, to make an 
appraisal of the work of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion from a technical point of view. Much of the report which I 
have the honor to present herewith will therefore be found to deal 
with the general political and psychological aspects of our foreign aid 
program. If you feel that I should try to supplement it in any manner 
please command me. 

Yours sincerely, 
HamittTon Fish ARMSTRONG. 
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LEBANON, JORDAN, AND IRAQ 


I. AmpricAN Mortves In Orrertnc Arp To UNDERDEVELOPED 
CouNTRIES 


The visit to the Middle East just made at the request of the Senate 
Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program confirmed a 
view already gained on former visits to that area and to South and 
Southeast Asia, namely that the first step in appraising our foreign aid 
program in underdeveloped countries is to settle on the proper terms 
of reference. Before we can judge whether the program is successful 
or unsuccessful, we must distinguish clearly in our minds what our 
motives were and are in undertaking it. 

Our economic operations abroad can never accomplish their full 
purpose if we let ourselves think of them either as purely altruistic 
in nature or as constituting a direct bribe to certain states to come 
over onto “our side.” The recipients simply do not and will not 
believe the former, even to the extent that good will truly is one of 
our motivations. The latter they incline all too readily to believe 
(and resent) in any event, and if we lend the slightest color to the 
suspicion they will harden their hearts against us and all our ways 
even while accepting our help. 

What we must make clear to ourselves, and hence to them, is that 
we are in fact working in a middle ground between “‘do-goodism” for 
its own sake and transactions for the benefit of ourselves alone. We 
were able to do that with the Marshall plan, and it was a success. It 
ee up its operations in Europe without recriminations on either 
side. 

Actually, selfish calculations have not been an importan_ factor 
in winning American public support for our program of aid to under- 
developed countries; and any tendency to think of it in terms of self- 
interest would have been minimized still further if our Government 
had not lumped that aid with the military aid and defense support 
given to allied countries to help them maintain larger military 
establishments than they could otherwise afford. 

There is, however, a deeper source of suspicion than the fact that 
the funds for our assistance to underdeveloped countries are combined 
in the same appropriations bill with the funds for military assistance 
to allies. If we allow ourselves to be influenced at all by the calcula- 
tion that friendship based on favors from one side and gratitude from 
the other is likely to pay us political or military dividends, we may 
be sure that awareness of this will reach the recipients and turn them 
instinctively against us. It is hard enough under ideal conditions to 
like someone who does you a good turn; it is impossible to like someone 
who does you a good turn just to advance his own selfish interests. 

We should accept deep in our hearts, then, the principle which our 
leaders have so often proclaimed, namely, that our loans, grants, and 
credits to underdeveloped countries are neither charity nor bribes 
but serve useful and legitimate purposes at both the giving end and 
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the receiving end. The benefits are to be mutual. ‘The first object 
is to help put the receiving countries on their own feet and enable 
them to stand there successfully against whatever economic, political, 
or military pressures might threaten their independence. The second 
is to promote economic growth and raise standards of living little by 
little in all the corners of the world. Both results will be for the good 
of all, ourselves very decidedly included—but only as one among 
the many. 

The prospective benefits are: more likelihood that uncommitted 
countries will be able to avoid being sucked into any aggressive bloc, 
with an overall increase in international security; maintenance of a 
free-economy system in backward sectors of the world which are 
tempted to try Marxism as a way to catch up; a wider exchange of 
goods and services; and a better balance between areas encumbered 
with food surpluses and those where famine always threatens. 

If these considerations are put strongly to the American people they 
surely have enough feeling for the deep currents of history to recognize 
that their share in the generalized benefits of our economic aid program 
constitutes sufficient recompense for the dollars which their representa- 
tives vote to support it. Once this conclusion has been reached 
consciously we shall have taken a long stride toward solving the 
ticklish problem of how to give money away without being disliked 
for it. 


Il. Tus Intrerpeitay oF PourricaAL AND Economic AcTION 


Britain and France, which formerly had leading roles in the Arab 
world, are now disliked and mistrusted—a fact which leads everybody 
one meets there to emphasize that the United States has a great 
opportunity to “make the Middle East over,” to “‘save it from chaos” 
and to “save it from communism.” Yet, when one asks Arab states- 
men just what the American policy should be to achieve these desirable 
results they usually do not venture beyond saying that it should be 
“strong, very strong,” indicating their sense of urgency but giving no 
clue to specific remedies. 

It does seem clear, however, that for the time being, and probably 
indefinitely, any joint action in the Middle East undertaken in 
parreership with either Britain or France will not only be ineffective 

ut will dissipate the prestige and influence which the United States 
enjoys at the moment. If, then, the United States is determined to 
take political action to increase security in the area as a whole, or to 
develop a plan for integrated aid to increase social stability and 
national self-reliance as a means of limiting Communist infiltration, 
it either must work out and apply a program of action by itself or it 
must proceed through the United Nations, taking the initiative there 
and offering to supply the funds to make the collective undertaking a 
success. 

It also seems clear that no program for rehabilitating the economy 
and social order of the region can make headway while it is so sharply 
divided by political rivalries and hates. One division is among the 
Arab states themselves. Even more of an obstacle, of course, is the 
animosity between the Arab states and Israel. Economic and finan- 
cial assistance from outside will obviously have to play a part, and 
can play an essential part, in ameliorating the situation in both 
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respects. But we shall be most realistic if we look at such assistance 
- an adjunct to positive political action rather than as a substitute 
or it. 

The initial effort of the United States should be directed, I think, 
toward securing a modus vivendi between one or more of the Arab 
states and Israel, in accordance with which frontiers might be stabilized 
and a start made toward solving some part of the refugee problem; the 
latter is the sharp cutting edge of the continuing animosity between 
the two races and provides the Communists with a fruitful field for 
propaganda. This initiative could be taken independently of, though 
simultaneously with, the continuing effort to regulate the Suez Canal 
problem. To have the best chance of success it would have to be 
undertaken through the United Nations. 

The logical spot to begin, if a new attack on the Israeli-Arab dispute 
is to be made, seems to me to be Jordan. This is a weak country 
with artificially drawn frontiers, a fragile economy and half a million 
refugees. Syrian and Saudi Arabian troops are already stationed in 
the country and the Iraqi troops which recently withdrew could return 
at a moment’s notice. If the country broke up, either through in- 
ternal discord or under attack from acquisitive neighbors, Israel could 
hardly resist seizing the west bank of the Jordan, which she openly 
covets. This would start in motion a train of events that might well 
involve the whole area, perhaps the whole world, in war. One serious 
and immediate consequence would be that an enormous body of 
Arabs, old refugees and new ones, would pour across the Jordan River 
eastward into the desert. 

This is not the place to suggest the political action which might be 
taken either directly or through the United Nations to prevent these 
developments (except to note that a guarantee against external 
aggression would probably not apply). However, the economic and 
financial steps which might be taken to support such action would 
include financing of an irrigation scheme for the Jordan Valley (not 
the Johnston plan, which has been rejected, but a similar plan with a 
new name); financing of a return of some considerable number of the 
Palestinian refugees from Jordan to areas in Israel not fully settled; 
a 10-year United Nations loan to Israel, supported largely by a United 
States contribution, to replace the direct aid now received from the 
United States Government, this loan to be made on specified condi- 
tions regarding frontiers and refugees; and a 10-year United Nations 
loan to Jordan, to be supported largely by a United States contribu- 
tion, to finance its economic development and provide for its internal 
security, on condition that the remainder of the refugees in Jordan 
become the charge of the Jordanian Government and merged into the 
local social economy. 

Any such program will obviously encounter enormous obstacles on 
both sides. They may prove insurmountable. Nothing will be lost 
by trying. 

If the effort to regulate the Israeli-Arab question at one of its sorest 
points were to succeed, the situation throughout the Middle East 
would be so eased that the way would be opened for the elaboration 
of a really integrated and cooperative scheme of regional development. 
Participation might be limited to the Arab States which agree to live 
on acceptable terms with Israel. Ideally, however, it would include 
the states of the region belonging to the Baghdad Pact; only one of 
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them is Arab but all four are Moslem. In a still larger concept, the 
area could be thought of as also including not only Egypt but the 
neighboring Moslem countries of Africa. The aim thus would be to 
benefit the whole Moslem world from the Sudan and Turkey to 
Pakistan. 

Among projects which might be considered under the larger regional 
heading would be the plan, already thoroughly explored, for using the 
waters of the Jordan; a plan to link the Mediterranean with the Persian 
Gulf by a trucking highway, with connections to Ankara in the west 
and to Teheran in the east; the plan for an oil pipeline from Mosul to 
a port in Turkey; and a regional approach to the use of the Nile waters, 
including provision for building the Aswan High Dam and also the 
development of irrigation facilities in Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

There is also a need in the Middle East for sufficient grain storage 
facilities to meet the frequent emergency shortages in various parts 
of the area. According to one proposal, 2 or more warehouses would 
be established at central points, the grain in which would be available 
for transfer to the place of need in the event of a crop failure due to 
floods or drought. The recipient country would return the grain to 
the common pool following the next normal crop. The United States 
— be interested in contributing to the stock from its agricultural 
surplus. 

What is described as one of the great needs of the Middle East is a 
mechanism for making credit available to small business men and 
farmers. Nothing of the sort exists today in the area. A study 
should be made of the feasibility of providing short-term credits and 
the services of American banking experts to help set up industrial 
and rural credit organizations in any Middle Eastern country, the 
government of which is willing to participate on a 50-50 basis. This 
would be looked upon as a pump-priming and training operation. 

In addition, there are many projects which, although located all or 
mainly within one country, would have the effect of advancing the 
economy of the region as a whole, such as the development of the 
Litani River in Lebanon (already quite far advanced in the planning 
stage) ; construction of the proposed oil pipeline from Mosul to Basra; 
and the improvement of rail connections from Afghanistan to Karachi 
and the enlargement of port facilities there. 

If a regional plan for the economic development of the Middle East 
came into operation either wholly under United States direction or on 
United States initiative through United Nations agencies, the aid now 
being given by the United States to individual countries, of the area 
would be reduced. If, however, no such plan is adopted, United 
States aid should continue as at present to be provided directly to 
individual states under bilateral arrangements rather than through 
any international agency. 


TII. INTERNATIONAL CooPpERATION ADMINISTRATION OPERATIONS IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


We now turn to whether there may not be something wrong about 
the present organization or administration or operation of the foreign 
aid program. The intentions of the American people have been good, 
a fact which, as indicated in section I, can be made more clear; more- 
over, whatever else may be said about them, Americans are only 
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occasionally called downright stingy. Why, then, has an enterprise 
on which we have spent billions and which has led hundreds of Amer- 
ican technicians to pull up their roots and camp out in far corners of 
the world failed to achieve the full purposes for which it was intended? 

There is no fundamental fault, according to my observation, in the 
form of organization or the methods used Gy the International Coop- 
eration Administration in the field, though obviously all such opera- 
tions are susceptible of improvement and the quality of personnel 
obtainable varies. As has been often said, careful preparation of 

rogram and continuity in administering it are made difficult by a 
ack of assured appropriations, overall and for individual countries, 
from year to year. Sometimes the list of country projects seems too 
diverse, with the result that shots are scattered and some fail to reach 
the bull’s eye. It is easier to recognize this in retrospect than in 
advance; the important thing, for present purposes, is that it seems 
to have been recognized in the countries visited, especially in the two 
of them where new International Cooperation Administration directors 
have recently taken charge and a thorough reappraisal of current and 
prospective activities is underway. 

A number of persons consulted (including both foreign officials and 
members of the International Cooperation Administration, Embassy 
and United States Information Service staffs) stated the view that, 
without a lowering of International Cooperation Administration aims 
or a changing of International Cooperation Administration standards, 
each year’s International Cooperation Administration program in 
every country could include a project which would attract wide 
popular attention and approval because it attacked some problem 
at the grass roots (or city pavements) level and in a manner to remedy 
it promptly and visibly. (By way of example, a slum clearance and 
housing project has been suggested in Beirut, to be started with a 
United States credit and to be planned and supervised by American 
housing experts. Other projects in this category are mentioned im 
more detail in the country-by-country survey in sec. V.) 

I must report that in oth Beirut and Baghdad I heard eriticism 
from local citizens to the effect that International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration personnel were too numerous, and in Beirut it was said by 
one critic that they lived too “luxuriously.” Ihave no way of judging 
the first of these criticisms as regards Beirut, except that a General 
Accounting Office report submitted to Congress by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on June 7, 1956, following an investiga- 
tion in Lebanon, made no reference to surplus personnel; and in 
Baghdad it was my distinct impression that the technical assistance 
program was understaffed at presemt and that there was real need for 
filling out the quota of experts. As to the criticism of alleged luxurious 
living, it may be valid by local standards, but hardly by American 
standards. ‘The problem presented is a difficult one. Granted the 
desirability that American officials shall live in a manner that does not 
cut them off from persons unable to return hospitality on the same scale 
on which it is offered, the fact remains that the salary scale of Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration personnel, though normal for 
United States Government officials, is above that of comparable local 
government officials. Yet the low salaries of such officials is decried 
throughout the Middle East as one of the obstacles to establishing 
a proper civil service. For, either the low salaries may encourage 
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dishonesty, or they make it necessary for officials to hold a second job 
and devote only part time to Government duties. 

The problem is familiar to other Government agencies recruiting 
personnel for overseas. Its familiarity emphasizes the need for the 
greatest care in selecting International Cooperation Administration 
officials who will present an acceptable picture abroad of American 
habits and life. A wide spread in the quality of personnel is notice- 
able within International Cooperation Administration missions all 
over the world. Legislation to establish a career service for overseas 
officers administering the United States foreign aid program might be 
considered. 

The chief hampering factors on better performance of International 
Cooperation Administration staffs in the field seem to be excessively 
exacting requirements in the enabling legislation as regards accounting 
and too narrowly drawn specifications as to expert qualifications and 
functions. Often a technician is busy with paperwork for Washington 
when he ought to be doing his job. Excessive legislative or adminis- 
trative requirements also handicap the receiving governments, which 
often lack officials competent to deal with minute legal complexities. 
The complaint that the International Cooperation Administration is 
too “bureaucratic” was also made by an official of the American 
University of Beirut, which receives International Cooperation 
Administration funds for scholarships; he said that the contract was 
so complex that nobody could know without legal help, and requests 
for interpretations from Washington, just what was and was not per- 
mitted under it. Incidentally, it is complexities of this sort which 
often lead local officials to imagine that there are hidden strings to our 
aid or that it is grudging or meant to be carried out only in part. 

Administrative procedures in Washington also seem on occasion 
extraordinarily slow, as indicated by the fact that in Baghdad, where 
a critical political situation obtains and where the International 
Cooperation Administration should be functioning at full strength, 
it lacks nearly 40 percent of the personnel called for in its table of 
organization. Is there a bottleneck in the Washington headquarters 
in processing applications or should it be making a more energetic 
search for candidates for appointment? A point worth making in this 
connection is that age is not the touchstone of performance. In one 
post just visited, for instance, a retired businessman in his sixties is a 
particularly imaginative and active member of the International 
Cooperation Administration team. 

Beyond and behind such handicaps, which Congress and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in Washington together can 
presumably lessen, loom the difficulties inherent in the always uncom- 
fortable relationship between donor and grantee. These can be 
remedied only at the roots, not by legislative or administrative fiat 
but by changes of attitude that gradually produce a better under- 
standing by each side of the motives and feelings of the other. 

It is in these general terms, [ think, that the International Coopera- 
tion Administration might well take stock of its procedure as a whole, 
with particular attention to seeing whether its methods of operation 
might not give more direct and steady evidence of the essential 
motivation of the whole enterprise (mentioned in sec. I). 

One result of such a review might be an attempt to give the receiving 
countries a fuller sense of participation and responsibility than they 
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sometimes have at present in the choice of plans and in emphasis on 
pushing some rather than others. Some governments, it is true, lack 
the experience and the technological staff to enable them to formulate 
sound development schemes themselves or to choose from a proposed 
list without guidance. Let it not be forgotten that in the East even 
more than elsewhere words and manners are positive acts. Our co- 
operation with underdeveloped countries will be most successful if in 
negotiating assistance programs we give the advice and guidance 
necessary without adopting a take-it-or-leave-it attitude. Moreover, 
by bringing the receiving countries in at all stages we can prove to 
them that the disappointments which they are bound to experience as 
operations proceed result not from arbitrary decisions of ours, much 
less from any ulterior motives on our part, but from difficulties inher- 
ent in an attempt to telescope centuries of experience and progress 
into a single generation and to reconcile totally different and often 
antipathetic ways of life. 

A second result of this reconsideration of program in the light of 
its underlying motivation might be to place more emphasis on an at- 
tempt to promote regional prosperity and intra-regional cooperation, 
Specifically, an effort might be made to try to bring countries which 
are partners in defense pacts with the West (those in which we do not 
participate as well as those in which we do) into closer collaboration 
with neighboring states which are not members of such pacts. 

Whatever their military usefulness, the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) aad the Baghdad Pact, unlike the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), have resulted in dividing areas, 
or in emphasizing existing divisions, rather than in uniting them. 
Soviet propaganda has actively nurtured the idea that such pacts are 
remnants of colonialism or new imperialistic devices intended to per- 
petuate white dominion on the Asian Continent. The propaganda 
has been most successful, of course, among states which refused to 
join the pacts on the theory that participation in any collective de- 
fense arrangement was more likely to involve them in somebody else’s 
war than to save them if they themselves were attacked. Having 
had no experience with the risks of isolationism, they put their trust 
in neutrality. They do not wish to become Communist; yet out of 
rivalry with the states that are allied to the West they tend to drift 
instinctively away from them and their Western partners and thus 
in the direction of the Soviet Union. The present rivalry between 
Iraq and Egypt is certainly due at least in part to this situation. 

If possible, the rift within the Moslem community of states in the 
Middle East (like that which divides members of SEATO from their 
nonmember neighbors) should be healed or at least lessened. This 
would be one of the justifications for an integrated plan for economic 
assistance to the area as a whole. The second objective would, of 
course, be to mitigate hostility between the Arabs and the Israelis by 
reducing the economic causes of friction between them. Both re- 
sults, if they could be obtained, would check Communist growth in 
the area and diminish the risk of Soviet intervention there, politically 
or militarily. 

A cooperative effort in the economic field need not arouse the 
suspicions, antagonisms, and divisions which group action has bred 
in the military field; indeed, it can be used to help dissipate them. 
It should be consciously directed toward promoting understanding 
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between as many states as possible of the region and to strengthening 
the region as a whole. Projects of value salle whole region should be 
stressed, therefore, in addition to projects important for individual 
states. A real effort should be made to plan the regional projects 
in partnership with all the prospective beneficiaries. Admittedly, a 
recent experiment of this sort was disappointing. A conference of the 
Asian members of the Colombo Plan for the economic development of 
Southeast Asia, held at Simla, India, in May 1955, was unable to agree 
on how to allocate prospective American aid on a regional basis. 
Some of the conditions which prevented agreement then have since 
changed. Also, American observers (absent from the Simla Con- 
ference) would be on hand to emphasize that in the present state of 
American feeling individual nations stood to do better in a group 
negotiation where a whole region would benefit than in separate bar- 
gaining where special considerations might temporarily have created 
American antagonism toward this or that country. 

An effort to plan regional projects cooperatively will obviously 
run into political difficulties. For that reason I believe that if our 
initiative in the Middle East is to succeed it will have to proceed 
simultaneously along both political and economic lines. 


IV. GeneraL SUGGESTIONS 


1. The relationship of economic and military assistance 

The fact that our foreign aid for strictly military purposes is not 
clearly separated from our defense support, development assistance, 
and technical cooperation assistance, arouses suspicion abroad that the 
motivation in both cases is the same, namely, to “buy” allies. Com- 
munist propaganda harps with success on the theme that all American 
economic help, even that offered to underdeveloped countries, is essen- 
tially selfish and designed to tie the recipients to the imperialist 
American chariot. 

This handicap on our program of economic assistance seems to be 
more the result of habit than of any legislative or administrative 
necessity and it should be removed without delay. This could be 
done by including the funds for military hardware for our allies in the 
budget of the Department of Defense, to be administered by it, and 
the funds to help the economy of our ailies and to strengthen the 
economic and social structure of underdeveloped countries in a sepa- 
rate appropriation, to be administered by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

This procedure would have three beneficial results: underdeveloped 
countries would be disabused of the suspicion and fear that our aid 
carries any military overtones or implies any sort of subservience; our 
allies would understand better that the economic help which they may 
receive from us in addition to strictly military help does rot have a 
military motivation and hence is not “selfish’’; and our own public 
would realize that our foreign economic help, including our aid to 
backward countries, is not in fact so large as they may suppose is the 
case when they view the combined appropriation for military hard- 
ware and for economic assistance. 
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2. Correlation of International \Cooperation Administration activities 
with a centralized agency in the receiving government 

In the countries visited (and the same may well be true in others) 
there seemed a lack of liaison and correlation of effort among the 
government agencies with which the International Cooperation 
Administration must deal. As a result there may be long delay in 
reaching decisions and carrying through actions involving more than 
one ministry or government organ. It often happens, too, that 
conflicting proposals and requests reach the International Cooperation 
Administration from different government: officials. 

To simplify the task of International Cooperation Administration 
administrators and technical advisers who now spend unnecessary 
time pushing desired actions through several government offices, the 
director of each International Cooperation Administration mission 
should be authorized to request urgently that the local government 
appoint a coordinator of all economic assistance projects; and the 
deputy International Cooperation Administration director should be 
named coordinator to act on behalf of the American staff in clearing 
and expediting actions which otherwise would require an approach 
to several government departments. 

When I mentioned this proposal to a former Prime Minister of 
Iraq who had been criticizing the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for “delays” in the past, he accepted it with alacrity and said 
that the Iraqi official should be a super cabinet minister, “a man 
able to pick up the phone and make other cabinet ministers jump.” 
Even if the result were not so gratifying as this, the effort should be 
made to persuade each government which has not already done so to 
appoint a high official to expedite projects requiring action in several 
departments. 


8. Local advisory committees to the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration 


Together with the foregoing, consideration might be given to a pro= 
posal made to me by Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of Lebanon. 
He is conscious of the importance of giving governments and peoples 
of countries receiving American economic aid a heightened sense of 
participation in the program. To this end, he suggested that the di- 
rector of the International Cooperation Administration mission should 
invite 3 to 5 leading Lebanese citizens, entirely free from Government 
control, to advise him regarding public relations, help arrange public 
functions when projects are completed and, in general, both steer him 
away from possible psychological pitfalls and enable him to get more 
publicity for the International Cooperation Administration of a favor- 
able nature. The same procedure might be adopted in other capitals. 


4. The American University of Beirut 


This old-established American educational institution has played, 
and today plays more than ever, an important role in the Middle East. 
Its students come from all parts of the region and among its graduates 
are many who become prime ministers or hold other top cabinet posts 
in their respective countries. Its influence in creating a knowledge of 
American civilization and ideals of citizenship has been very great, 
to say nothing of its more obvious contribution in educating young 
men and women of the region in the social sciences, medicine, engineers 
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ing, and agriculture. Although the university is a private stitution, 
its prestige is closely associated with the national prestige of the 
United States. Since it serves the whole Middle East its problems 
logically come up for consideration in this general section rather than 
under the heading of Lebanon alone. 

American University at present has two great needs, one a replace- 
ment for the late Dr. Stephen Penrose as president, the other more 
adequate and continuous financial support. The two are closely re- 
lated: the late president was forced to spend a large part of his energy 
(and health) trying to keep the university solvent. 

The first problem has been under discussion by the trustees of the 
institution, so far fruitlessly, since Dr. Penrose’s death 2 years ago. 
Pressure should be exerted on the trustees to find a replacement with- 
out further delay, since the present administration of the university, 
though adequate in itself, cannot be vigorous and forward looking 
since it is known to be of an interim nature. 

The financial situation of the American University is said to be 
serious. Without being able to go into the university’s problems 
closely, I gathered that they are of three sorts: (1) to get financing for 
the individual schools (engineering, education, agriculture, medicine, 
and public health) where expansion of plant to meet obvious needs has 
not been paralleled by an increase in the overall income of the uni- 
versity, which thus is unable to provide adequately for the overhead of 
individual units; (2) to maintain and raise the standard of the school of 
arts and sciences, the educational cradle of so many of the leading 
personalities in the Middle East; and (3) to make sure of continuing 
financing from year to year, so that development plans for the future 
can be made with a sense of security that the present crisis will not be 
repeated periodically. 

At present, the eb SE Cooperation Administration helps 
the American University by means of a 3-year contract (now in its 
third year of operation) to supply scholarships for 370 students in 
public health and education. This gives important help to the two 
schools concerned and also contributes indirectly to general overhead. 
If no better and more comprehensive way can be found to help the 
American University keep alive and, equally important, grow and 
prosper, the present scholarships should be renewed and the number 
largely increased. However, that will remain only a palliative, and 
it is urged that consideration be given to providing a more stable and 
reliable basis for the continuation and expansion of what is by all 
odds the most influential and useful private American organization 
in the region. 

In talks with the acting president, Dr. Constantine Zurayk, and 
the vice president in charge of public relations, Dr. Fuad Sarruf, I 
referred to the difficulty which proposals to guarantee continuing grants 
inevitably encounter in our Congress; and we speculated whether some 
legitimate device might not be found to get around this difficulty. A 
suggestion to this end is made below. 


5. Proposal for Foreign Education Aid Fund 

Speaking at Baylor University, Waco, Tex., on May 25, 1956, 
President Eisenhower stated that ‘the whole free world would be 
stronger if there existed adequate institutions of modern techniques 
and sciences in areas of the world where the hunger for knowledge and 
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the ability to use knowledge are unsatisfied because educational facili-+ 
ties are often not equal to the need.” And he suggested that American 
universities, strongly supported by private foundations, should help 
with the task of providing these facilities, ‘‘not.in order to transplant 
into new areas the attitudes, the forms, the procedures of America,’ 
but to “help each nation develop its own human and natural resources, 
and also provide a great two-way avenue of communication.” 

It would seem within the framework of the President’s thinking to 
set up in the United States a Foreign Education Aid Fund as an 
autonomous, nonprofit, nongovernmental organization under the direc- 
tion of a board of trustees composed of leaders in education, business, 
and the professions. American foundations would be asked to con- 
tribute to it. In addition, it would be hoped that the United States 
Government would allot from its appropriations for foreign aid a sum 
of X million dollars yearly to this fund. No administration could 
bind itself to match the first allotment each year thereafter, but it 
might become habitual for Congress to enable it todo so. Or instead 
of appropriating a fixed sum for the Foreign Education Aid Fund, the 
Congress might earmark for it some small percentage of the total 
appropriation for foreign economic and technical assistance, 

The trustees of the projected Foreign Education Aid Fund would 
make careful annual surveys of nonsectarian American educational 
institutions abroad and would provide them with financial support in 
accordance with its own financial resources and in proportion to the 
needs and worth of the institutions in question. By making the alloca- 
tion of funds to an autonomous and nonprofit organization the Govern- 
ment would remove objections that might exist to the disbursement of 
direct subsidies to private institutions. Although no fixed sum would 
be promised to the fund or to the beneficiary institutions yearly, the 
fund would be in a position to advise institutions ahead of. time 
regarding their prospects of receiving aid, and the institutions would 
be able to lay plans more in advance for developing teaching, both 
undergraduate and graduate, and for training and research. 
limitation should be imposed regarding the proportion of the sums 
thus allocated to the total resources of beneficiary institutions, to 
insure that they would not lose their private character or become 
unduly dependent on outside support. 

(The American University of Beirut, the problems of which were 
discussed above, would be expected to figure high on the list of 
institutions requiring and deserving help from the proposed Foreign 
Education Aid Fund. Its reputation as a recognized center of 
intellectual and professional excellence would grow with its increasing 
ability to perform services to the region which are beyond the capacity 
of any one nation to provide today or within the foreseeable future. 
Unless some such aid is forthcoming, the outlook that the American 
University can increase or even maintain its present services is not 
promising. As one friend of the American University—though not 
connected with it—said to me in Beirut: “The American University 
has been a monument to the United States of America. It looks now 
as though it were going to turn out to be a tombstone.’’) 
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6. Relationship of the International Cooperation Administration and the 
United Nations technical assistance program 

In Jordan it was reported to me (rot by an International Coopera- 
tion Administration official) that the United Nations technical 
assistance program in that country is not very productive and in 
addition that it sometimes creates difficulties for the International 
Cooperation Administration. It was suggested that because of the 
special nature of the United Nations program it could operate most 
usefully in countries able themselves to finance projects in addition to 
those undertaken by the International Cooperation Administration, 
or in the countries where there is no International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration program. 

The difficulty in Jordan was said to be that the United Nations 
technical assistance program ordinarily does not have sufficient funds 
to enable its field staff to carry on operations but only to draw plans 
for projects. Since they will have no responsibility either for financing 
a given project or for carrying it out, their tendency is to make plans 
‘fn the abstract” and on an unrealistic scale. Since the local govern- 
ment has no funds to undertake even relatively modest projects by 
itself, it turns to the International Cooperation Administration; and 
when the International Cooperation Administration refuses to adopt 
the United Nations project, for any one of several reasons, the Govern- 
ment is disappointed and friction develops. 

There was no opportunity for me to verify whether this criticism 
was well founded or whether it might apply in other countries. But 
it would be advisable for the directors of the United States and the 
United Nations technical assistance programs to consult as to whether 
their work is anywhere in conflict, especially with a view to directing 
United Nations activities into countries where they will be most 
useful. either because no International Cooperation Administration 
program exists there, or because the local government possesses 
sufficient resources to finance projects developed by the United 
Nations advisers. The United Nations authorities would doubtless 
participate gladly in such a survey, since the United States con- 
tributes about 50 percent of the funds of the United Nations technical 
assistance program and must be concerned to see that its contribution 
is spent to advantage and not in competition with its own activities 
in the same field. (No implication is intended, incidentally, that the 
United States should not continue to give the United Nations program 
substantial support.) 

In countries where both United States and United Nations opera- 
tions exist there might be occasions for useful cooperation between 
the two staffs. The possibility of encouraging this might also be dis- 
cussed. For example, no public health officer is attached to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration mission in Jordan; on the other 
hand, the United Nations technical assistance program in that country 
has public health technicians on its staff. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration has money for operations; United Nations does 
not. Might not local directors of the two programs be authorized to 
cooperate for common purposes within certain financial limits? 
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7. Public relations 


(a) Nomenclature.—What’s in a name? Habit, sentiment, momen- 
tum. Any public relations counselor would tell us that by renaming 
our foreign aid program so often we have wasted a valuable asset. 
Point 4, the term first used to describe aid to underdeveloped countries, 
lacked descriptive quality; yet it is still current, showing how strong 
tradition is and suggesting that if we had held on to that term, or at 
least to one acceptable substitute, our continuing efforts in support of 
the economies of other countries would be better known today and 
perhaps more widely appreciated. 

To implement the Point 4 idea in underdeveloped countries we set 
up the Technical Cooperation Administration. When the Marshall 
plan was promulgated to extend economic aid to Europe the organi- 
zation called the Economic Cooperation Administration was created. 
Hardly had this name become widely known when the Mutual 
Security Agency supplanted it. Then followed the agency called the 
Foreign Operations Administration. The present organization is 
called the International Cooperation Administration. The name of 
the operating mission also varies from country to country. In 
Lebanon it is called the United States Operations Mission. In Jordan 
popular usage has made it Operations Mission Jordan. Reports from 
India indicate that Technical Cooperation Mission is in use there. 
Persons telephoning the United States Operations Mission in Beirut 
will hear the answering voice identify the office as “Point 4,” and 
the same thing happens in other missions. 

American industries spend millions of dollars to gain public accept- 
ance of their brand names. All politics aside, Point 4 has become 
the accepted brand name in many countries and its value should be 
recognized. As for the parent organization, the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, it is to be hoped that if further reorganizations 
are undertaken, the present name will be retained regardless of its 
intrinsic merits, in order not to waste the cumulative effect of the 
vigorous efforts which ought to be undertaken to publicize the work. 

(6) Publicity ——The first impression of a visitor like myself is that 
too little is known about the work of the International Cooperation 
Administration by the general public, including the limited number 
of persons who read newspapers, and that it is not understood in de- 
tail even in high government circles. This is true. But to get 
credit for the United States is only one objective. In Iraq, for ex- 
ample, and in lesser degree in Lebanon, one of the main public rela- 
tions objectives is to see that the masses hear about achievements of 
the program in order that they may think better of their Govern- 
ment and support its pro-Western orientation. Similarly, it is desir- 
able that the heads of government be kept aware of the program’s 
steady progress in order that they may properly value the support of 
the United States and wish to continue in close cooperation with it. 

So that the first of these aims may be accomplished effectively, I 
suggest that wherever there is an International Cooperation Admin- 
istration organization a member of the United States Information 
Service staff should be especially assigned to familiarize himself with 
its activities, especially in the field, so that he may be in a position 
both to put emphasis on the underlying motives of the United States 
as revealed in particular International Cooperation Administration 
achievements and also to gain popular credit for the local govern- 
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ment for its productive cooperation with the United States. This is 
doubtless already the habit in many posts. If each United States 
Information Service staff is not large enough to perform this function 
it ought to be increased at once by one. 1 recommend that a study 
be made of the United States Information Service strength in all 
posts where the International Cooperation Administration operates. 

The second part of the objective—to insure that top Government 
officials are kept abreast of the progress of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration work—is more difficult to attain. Here, perhaps, 
members of the regular diplomatic corps might give the International 
Cooperation Administration valuable help. I found in one country 
that a former prime minister did not know that one of the most im- 
portant accomplishments of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration during his term of office so much as existed; and in another a 
high official newly come to office spoke to me of the International 
Cooperation Administration program in such persistently vague terms 
that I felt sure he needed detailed briefing about it. This is a situa- 
tion which cannot be remedied by routing action, and though it may 
seem minor, it is in fact worth some care and attention. Perhaps the 
State Department might find it proper to urge Ambassadors and other 
appropriate members of Embassy staffs to invite personal acquaint- 
ances of theirs in the government to visit outstanding projects sponsored 
or assisted by the International Cooperation Administration. The 
effort to arrange suitable occasions for prime ministers, foreign min- 
isters, and other officials to inspect the International Cooperation 
Administration installations as Embassy guests would be more than 
repaid in their increased understanding of what the American public, 
working through the International Cooperation Administration, is 
doing to advance the economic and social well-being of their countries. 


8. Relative size of aid to Israel and to the Arab world 


In the three Arab States visited one often encounters complaints 
that the aid of the United States to Israel is much larger than its aid 
to any one of them, or indeed than its aid to all three of them com- 
bined. For the fiscal year 1956, the United States allocations of aid 
to the three Arab States totaled $17,400,000 and the allocation to 
Israel was $24 million. In addition, the Arabs do not differentiate 
between United States Government aid to Israel and contributions 
from the United Jewish Appeal and other Zionist organizations, since 
the United States Government exempts the Zionist contributions from 
Federal tax. (Contributions to United Nations Relief and Works 
Administration for aid to the Arab refugees are not similarly exempt.) 
Tax-free contributions from United States private sources to Israel in 
1956 are estimated to have been $125 million. The Arabs emphasize 
that the population of the three Arab countries is larger than that of 
Israel and their economies are more “underdeveloped.”” There are 
answers to these criticisms: United States aid is not extended on a 
competitive basis, and, judging by ability to utilize assistance con- 
structively, Israel might be considered more deserving of aid than are 
the Arab States. It remains a political fact which must be noted 
that the inequality between American help to Israel and to the Arab 
nations is exploited in Communist propaganda in the area as well as 
in the appeals of the Cairo and Damascus radios to nationalist and 
anti-Western feeling. 
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9. Exchange of persons 


Considering the small scale of our exchange of persons programs 
the results are remarkable. Time after time in visiting projects I 
found that the men on the job who had had even a brief experience in 
the United States stood out as noticeably active and friendly. 

Since 1950, something less than 200 students, research students, 
teachers, and prominent persons in government and the professions 
have been sent to the United States from Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon 
under the Fulbright program or the Department of State educational 
exchange system. Under its participants program, begun in 1952, the 
International Cooperation Administration provides grants for spe- 
cialists to take technical training in the United States and at the 
American University of Beirut. Counting those included in the 1957 
fiscal year, about 350 persons profited from such grants. 

On their return home, persons who have been aided to visit the 
United States for study or observation often become actively asso- 
ciated with friends who have visited our country at their own expense 
or have some special reason for being interested in it. In Iraq, for 
example, there are some 1,100 nationals who have studied in American 
institutions (on Federal grants or privately) or have visited the 
United States; encouraged by the United States Information Service, 
they have joined in a loose organization called Amgrad. American 
University of Beirut graduates in Iraq have an active organization of 
250 members, and the recently organized Association of Graduates and 
Students of American Universities has 250 members. 

Dollar for dollar, the money spent for these programs seems to me 
to bring a larger return in educational and technical advancement in 
the countries concerned, and a larger by-product of good will for the 
United States, than any other activity of the United States abroad. 


10. Foreign aid and United States foreign commerce 


The question is sometimes asked whether expanded production in 
underdeveloped countries will not ultimately endanger United States 
foreign commerce. The answer is that these nations become more 
valuable customers for American goods and services as they develop 
sufficient purchasing power. 

The American balance of trade with the three countries visited is 
as a rule favorable. 

For the first 10 months of 1956, United States exports to Jordan 
were valued at $3,900,000, imports from Jordan at $80,000. The 
exports to Jordan consisted of industrial machinery equipment as 
well as special equipment needed for the development assistance 
program. The Commerce Department reports that. merchants in 
Jordan have been stimulated to seek contracts in the United States to 
take advantages of the new dollar sources. American automobiles, 
refrigerators, etc. are liked in Jordan. During 1955, the United States 
moved from third to second place (after the United Kingdom) as a 
supplier to Jordan. 

For the first 10 months of 1956, United States exports to Lebanon 
were valued at $30,500,000, while imports from that country were 
valued at $3,900,000. The United States was second only to Syria 
as a supplier to Lebanon. 

In 1955, the United States had a favorable balance of trade with 
Iraq in spite of the enormous figure of $17,600,000 for petroleum in- 
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cluded in the column of imports from that country. The figures were 
United States exports to Iraq, $41,100,000; United States imports 
from Iraq, $19,400,000. The 1956 figures, still incomplete, reflect 
the unusual situation resulting from the Suez crisis. In the first 10 
months of that year, United States exports to Iraq were $29,600,000 
and United States imports from Iraq were $34,500,000; however, if 
we separate out about $24 million of petroleum imports we see that 
the balance in other categories is in favor of the United States. The 
exports to Iraq in this period included $21,879,000 for agricultural 
machinery, well-drilling equipment, trucks, turbines, and similar 
items, much of it bought by the Iraqi Government for the Develop- 
ment Board program. 


V. Country-By-Country ANALYSES AND SUGGESTIONS 


The three Middle Eastern countries visited differ vastly in character, 
and each provides different arguments for deserving American help. 


I. LEBANON 


Lebanon is a small country of only 4,000 square miles, with a pre- 
dominantly Mediterranean landscape. The population of some 
1,400,000 is divided about evenly between Moslems and Christians, 
The economy is based largely on agriculture, but the country’s chief 
wealth comes from its role as middleman between the Arab hinterland 
and the West. In normal times it is a prosperous entrepdt and a 
resort for tourists. Another major source of income consists of mone- 
tary remittances to persons in Lebanon from relatives living abroad. 
For example, more than 400,000 people of Lebanese origin are now 
resident in the United States. 

Lebanon is a republic and its present President and Cabinet are 
very favorable to the West. There are about 100,000 Palestinian 
refugees in Lebanon; but they have not been admitted to citizenship 
out of fear of destroying the razor-edged balance between Moslems 
and Christians on which the Government structure (indeed, the peace 
of the state) is based. 

The Israeli invasion of Egypt, followed by the Anglo-French 
intervention there, produced a political, economic, aad to some extent 
military crisis in Lebanese foreign relations. Lebanon has a small 
cemmon border with Israel, but on all her other land frontiers she is 
hemmed in by Syria, which has been cooperating closely with Nasser 
and coming more and more under Soviet influence. Lebanon is 
dependent on Syria for commercial access to and from the Arab 
countries to the east and also to and from the lands beyond—Iran, 
Pakistan, and India. In addition, she buys wheat and other food- 
stuffs from Syria. Thus Syria is in a position to “squeeze” her 
economically, and she has done so with the aim of making her less 
friendly to the West and more cooperative in her own pro-Soviet and 
pro-Egyptian policies. By closing the Lebanese frontier from time to 
time, and especially by limiting air traffic across Syria, the Syrian 
Government has reduced Lebanese foreign trade drastically and has 
practically eliminated the Jucrative tourist visitors ordinarily coming 
from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, lran, and other countries. 

Syria is also in a position to coerce Lebanon militarily; the Syrian 
armed forces, now expanded to about 65,000 and strengthened with 
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Soviet equipment, would evidently be more than a match for the 8,000 
Lebanese forces. Various economic steps have also been taken by 
Egypt in a seeming effort to support Syria against Lebanon. 

So far the Syrian and Egyptian attitude seems to have strengthened 
the determination of the present Lebanese Government to keep an 
independent position and in any case not to sacrifice good relations 
with the United States in order to appease the Syrian and Egyptian 
leadership. I was informed on the best authority that during the 
recent conference of heads of Moslem states held in Beirut, Syrian 
President al-Kuwatly suggested informally to President Chamoun that 
he would be glad to act as intermediary in arranging an arms deal b 
which the Lebanese Army would be re-equipped throughout with 
Soviet weapons similar to those being supplied to the Syrian Army, 
and on a 10-year or even a 15-year credit. There seem also to have 
been Syrian feelers to Lebanese personalities to join in a movement to 
form an anti-Western pact under a Soviet guaranty. Lebanese leaders 
assured me that under no conditions would the Government adopt 
any such orientation. ‘We shall hold out as an independent state 
at all costs,” said one. ‘Naturally, United States aid is wanted in 
all categories to enable us to do that successfully. But aid will not 
be the decisive factor in confirming our decision to oppose any attack 
or resist any subversion. We are going to do our best to remain free 
in any case.” 

Others noted even more strongly that along with the external 
menace to Lebanese independence there is a growing threat from 
radical and anti-Western elements in the country, strengthened by 
the Anglo-French attack on Egypt and supported, directly and in- 
directly, by Communist funds and agents. They made a special 
request in this connection for some new, immediate, and dramatic 
effort by the International Cooperation Administration to help the 
Government improve living standards, concretely by helping it with 
credits and expert assistance to launch a program to provide housing 
for laboring and other low-income groups. 

We received prolonged briefings on the International Cooperation 
Administration program in Lebanon from Mr. Stephen Dorsey, the 
director, and his staff, as well as from Ambassador Heath and the 
Foreign Service Staff, including Mr. John Nevins, director of United 
States Information Service. Besides talking with President Chamoun 
and Premier Sami Solh we also had conversations with Foreign 
Minister Malik, several former ministers, newspaper editors, opposi- 
tion members of parliament, Mr. Harry Labouisse, Director of the 
United Nationas Relief and Works Agency, and American business- 
men resident in Beirut. We made two field trips, one to the Turbal 
Agricultural Experimental Station and the American University of 
Beirut farm, the other to inspect the areas near Sidon damaged by 
the earthquake of last March and the reconstruction undertaken in 
part with American assistance. 

The latest actual figures for United States aid to Lebanon are those 
for the year ending June 30, 1956. <A total of $2,266,000 was granted 
for technical assistance, divided as follows: $887,000 for technicians, 
$295,000 for capital supplies and equipment, $232,000for training 
Lebanese students at home and abroad, $615,000 for contract services 
and $237,000 for other local costs. 

In addition to the technical assistance grant, Lebanon received the 
sum of $5,470,000 for development assistance. Of this, $2 million 
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was granted after the earthquake of last March. This fund was used 
to buy imported building materials and equipment needed to rebuild 
some 11,000 homes. Three millions of the remainder is being used to 
assist Lebanon in building its share of a major highway to Damascus 
and the final $470,000 is to help Lebanon lengthen the runways of the 
Beirut International Airport. When completed, these runways will 
be able to accommodate large jet airliners. 

The purposes mentioned above for which United States funds are 
being spent are useful in themselves. That part of the funds applied 
in the form of technical assistance seems especially appropriate. 
However, since Lebanon is not a destitute country our economic aid 
there must be justified largely on political grounds: to strengthen the 
social fabric of the state and thus aid the Lebanese Government in 
maintaining a position of independence and in resisting extremist 
demands, nationalist or Communist-inspired, to join an aggressive 
anti-Western bloc. 

In the light of the present economic and political situation in 
Lebanon, and taking account of the disturbed Middle East situation 
as a whole, including the scale of United States aid to Israel, continu- 
ation of a program of technical aid there at present fairly modest levels 
seems fully justified. ‘'Two new projects of a more substantial nature 
might also be given friendly consideration. If approved, one would 
presumably be undertaken out of funds for development assistance, 
the other would require a credit and some additional technical as- 
sistance. 

One of these projects has long been favored by the recently ap- 
pointed Premier, Sami Solh, as mentioned above, and will shortly be 
proposed formally by him to the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (by now he may already have done so). This would consist 
of a slum-clearance and housing program for Beirut, Tripoli, and 
Sidon. In all three cities workers live in miserable conditions and 
tend to be radical and anti-Government, which at present means 
enthusiastically pro-Nasser and anti-Western. According to prelimi- 
nary plans, the Gnited States share in the project would be twofold. 
The United States would make a credit to the Lebanese Government 
amounting to 50 percent of the cost; the Lebanese Government would 
put up the other half, collect sales or rentals when the housing is 
complete and repay the United States credit in 10 yearly installments 
thereafter; alternatively, the United States contribution might be a 
pump-priming grant, the Lebanese Government to use returns on the 
investment as a revolving fund to build additional housing. Secondly, 
the International Cooperation Administration would assign a first-rate 
American housing expert, with suitable assistants, to prepare plans in 
connection with local architects and to advise during construction. 

The other project is in a more formative stage. Mention has 
already been made in section II of the lack of credit facilities for small 
business men and farmers throughout the Middle East. The need for 
creating a suitable mechanism to meet this need is said to be especially 
acute in Lebanon. A criticism often heard of International Coopera- 
tion Administration activities in underdeveloped countries is that 
they do not get down to the grass roots in a general enough form to be 
felt, understood, and appreciated. The International Cooperation 
Administration, the United States Information Service, and other 
United States representatives in Beirut confirm that this is a real 
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difficulty. A way of surmounting it, of proving that the United States 
is sincerely concerned with the well-being and progress of the people 
in the country who need help most (as one United States Information 
Service official put it), would be to show the Lebanese Government 
how to set up a credit institution to supply industrial and rural credit 
to small borrowers, using local banks for the purpose under Govern- 
ment supervision. I am told that there are precedents, in Berlin and 
elsewhere, for our Government’s supplying pump-priming capital to 
temporary quasi-public institutions. The objective in this case 
would be to demonstrate that the extension of credit to small bor- 
rowers can be profitable, and to help the Lebanese Government get 
Lebanese money into new channels which will increase buying capacity 
and raise the general level of prosperity. I am far from being an ex- 
pert in such matters, and may have represented the project inac- 
curately in detail; but its general purposes seem fairly clear and are 
attractive enough politically and psychologically to warrant that if 
the International Cooperation Administration director in Beirut puts 
forward such a proposal it should receive careful consideration in 
Washington. 

Reference. was made in section IV to the American University of 
Beirut as a factor in the progress of the Middle East as a whole. I 
also emphasize here its particular importance in the life of Lebanon 
and the part which it can play in helping the country (in President 
Eisenhower’s words) ‘‘to develop its own human and natural resources, 
and also provide a great two-way avenue of communication.” 


2. JORDAN 


Jordan is in most respects everything that Lebanon is not (and vice 
versa). It is an inland state, completely surrounded by neighbors 
which are either hostile or suspected of acquisitive designs at its 
expense. Apart from the Jordan Valley, its approximately 35,000 
square miles consist largely of desert and mountains. It is ruled by 
a young king of the Hashemite family. Its population, estimated at 
something like one and a half million, is mainly Moslem and in part 
nomadic. 

As mentioned in section II, some half million of Jordan’s population 
of about 1,300,000 (i. e., 1 out of every 3 persons) are Palestinian 
refugees. They have full citizenship and play a dominant role in 
national politics. Economically, Jordan is not viable without outside 
help. Since its creation it has been dependent on an annual British 
subvention of about $32 million to pay its army and keep the Govern- 
ment functioning. Despite this, the present Cabinet which came to 
power October 30, 1956, is strongly anti-Western and “the street’’ 
even more so. The King and Cabinet still hesitate, nevertheless, to 
cast in Jordan’s lot finally with Soviet Russia by accepting a subven- 
tion reportedly offered by Moscow via Syria. They are trying instead 
ie get a reliable promise of continuing financing from other Arab 

tates. 

Because of the present tensions, no new International Cooperation 
Administration program for fiscal year 1957 exists for Jordan as yet. 
Funds are available, and will be allotted when the Mission Chief is 
able to work out a satisfactory agreement with the recently elected 
Government. At the time of my visit, all Point 4 technicians had 
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been evacuated from the country following the Israeli attack on 
Egypt, along with the wives of Embassy officials and the majority of 
women personnel. International Cooperation Administration work 
is nevertheless proceeding on road and certain smaller projects; and 
the nurses’ training school, the agricultural experimental station, and 
other institutions enjoying our assistance are continuing in operation, 
thanks to the ability of American-trained nationals to carry on. 

The 1956 fiscal year grant for technical assistance was $2,557,000, 
plus a development assistance grant totaling $4,987,000 in actual ex- 
penditures. The technical assistance expenditures were’ $862,000 
for technicians, $402,000 for capital supplies and equipment, $164,000 
for training Jordanian students abroad, $153,000 for contract services, 
and $976,000 for the cost of operating joint services. Under develop- 
ment assistance, $900,000 was spent for capital supplies and equip- 
ment, $20,000 for technicians, $6,000 for training, and $3,593,000 for 
dinar purchases. 

Our study of conditions in Jordan was not greatly hampered by 
the fact that the staff of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission was so depleted. Mr. Harold Nelson, International Co- 
operation Administration Director, and his deputy, Mr. Workinger, 
supplied us with background and current information, and we in- 
spected highway construction, improved village water facilities, the 
training school for nurses, and the agricultural experimental station. 
As in other countries, I had intended asking officials of the Jordan 
Government their frank opinion about the past and current perform- 
ance of International Cooperation Administration. However, in view 
of the current tensions, the Ambassador advised that it would not be 
expedient at that time for me to discuss the future of aid programs 
with Jordanian Government officials. 

In a dispatch from Amman printed in the New York Times of 
August 26, 1956, Sam Pope Brewer quoted some adverse opinions of 
American assistance operations in Jordan made to him by Hamad 
Farhan, Under Secretary in the Ministry of Economy. Mr. Farhan 
aeea ee that United States funds were not being spent in Jordan 
to the best effect, specifically that road costs were 4 times as much 
per mile as they normally were in Jordan and that water had been 
provided by a contractor at $3.50 per cubic meter, “as much as 
es In reply to this criticism, the United States Information 

rvice in Jordan issued a statement on September 8 referring to 
recent “inaccurate and misleading statements.’”’ It pointed out that 
“normal equivalent” roads in Jordan are 7 meters wide, 5 meters 
asphalted, while major Point 4 highways are 9 meters wide, 7 meters 
asphalted; further that the Point 4 roads are being built to American 
standards, which require aerial surveying, engineering, and grading 
of a type not used in “normal equivalent” Jordan roads. Even so, 
said the statement, the cost is approximately only 9 percent higher 
per mile for the modern wide highway. As to the allegation about 
exorbitant water costs, the statement said that Point 4 pays a straight 
rate of 70 cents per cubic meter for water loaded at source by Mission 
tankers. On one occasion, a contractor was paid $3.36 per cubic 
meter for water hauled a long distance over difficult terrain in a 
special tank truck. The cost in this case included rental of the truck, 
eee with pump and hose, and services of driver. The statement 
added that the cheapest wholesale price for low-grade oil in Jordan 
is $37.29 per cubic meter. 
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Among Mr. Farhan’s suggestions for making International Coopera- 
tion Administration policy more acceptable in Jordan, as reported by 
Mr. Brewer, was that the Jordanian Government should submit lists 
of desired projects; the United States Mission would decide which 
ones should be carried out; and the appropriate Jordanian ministry 
would handle the execution of agreed projects, under the supervision 
of United States technicians. The United States officials would have 
the right to halt the work if they found that it was deviating from 
agreed specifications. Suggestions similar to these may be put for- 
ward in connection with the proposal to establish a Jordan Develop- 
ment Board. A centralized office for coordinating plans and opera- 
tions on the Jordanian side is much needed. 

Among former Jordanian officials with whom I talked were the 
recent Premier, Samir Pasha Rifai, a former Minister of Economy, 
a former Minister of Public Works, etc. They spoke of delays and 
inefficiencies which they had noted in Point 4 at the start, but they 
felt. that it had picked up momentum and proved its worth under 
Mr. Nelson in the past 2 years. Such criticism as they offered of 
it at present was mainly for lack of imagination and flexibility, which 
they attributed to bureaucratic controls from Washington. They 
noted that since the opposition elements, which had been attacking 
the International Cooperation Administration methods, had won the 
recent elections and assumed office they had become silent on that 
score. Concurring in the view that the International Cooperation 
Administration has too little freedom to seize opportunities for 
effective work as they present themselves, an American official not 
connected with the International Cooperation Administration said: 


There is so much emphasis on accounting, so much tech- 
nical specialization and subdivision of program, that even 
when the International Cooperation Administration gets 
authorization to tackle a good project its approach is so 
elaborate and slow that people lose interest in it before any 
results begin to appear. 


As was indicated in section II, I feel that if a new Middle East 
conflict is to be avoided Jordan must remain an independent. state, 
at least unless and until it arranges to merge or federate by peaceful 
means with lraq and Syria, or both. Such a union might be desir- 
able in itself, but for it to come about by violence would involve grave 
risks. For the present, therefore, the United States should continue 
a vigorous aid progra’a in Jordan. Some of the projects undertaken 
by the Jordanian Government with American help have already come 
into operation, e. g., the nurses’ training school and the tuberculosis 
and surgical hospitals in Amman and the experimental agricultural 
station in the Jordan Valley; others are nearing completion, e. g., the 
35 miles of new highway from Amman to the Dead Sea. However, 
considerable highway work already planned remains to be undertaken, 
including the reconstruction of the highway between the Dead Sea 
and Jerusalem. There also is an opportunity (and need) to intensify 
the training program for Jordanian technical and other students in 
the United States, which has produced excellent results in the past. 

There are good arguments for introducing some degree of industrial- 
ization into the country. Help with 2 projects in this field should be 
considered—one to erect a small oil refinery, the other to build facili- 
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ties for extracting potash from the mineral-rich waters of the Dead Sea. 
The refinery would save Jordan considerable foreign exchange. At 
present, oil now passes by pipe through Jordanian territory to the coast 
of Lebanon, where it is refined and brought back to Jordan overland 
by truck. The potash from the Dead Sea would have a market in 
neighboring countries, thereby creating much-needed foreign exchange. 
Both projects would be extremely popular in Jordan and would awaken 
hope that continued national existence is possible, or at least encourage 
both Government and people to wait for an opportunity to federate 
with a neighbor peacefully and on fair terms. 

Jordan should receive particular attention in any regional plan for 
Middle East economic assistance. Whether or not that plan eventu- 
ates, I recommend that, if political conditions in Jordan permit, the 
United States enlarge its program there, both in technical assistance 
and development assistance. This is justified by the backward 
economy of the country and by its political frailty; for it is the aim 
of our foreign aid program to strengthen the will and ability of weak 
countries to maintain their independence. 


3. IRAQ 


Iraq (168,000 square miles) has only about 5 million inhabitants, 
over four-fifths of them Arabs, the remainder mainly Kurds. The 
rate of illiteracy is 97 percent. The country is ruled by a young 
Hashemite king (first cousin of King Hussein of Jordan) with the 
support of the Army and the tribes. Currently the armed forces 
number something over 50,000. The present Prime Minister, Nuri 
es-Said, is a strong figure but under attack from students and other 
sections of the public (inflamed by the Cairo radio and by Communist 
propaganda) because of his long connection with the British and his 
support of the Baghdad Pact. There are only about 6,000 Palestinian 
refugees in Iraq; they are not a charge to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency and do not constitute a domestic political problem 
as in Jordan and to some degree in Lebanon. 

Iraq is 1 of the 2 richest Arab states. Unlike Saudi Arabia, however, 
it allocates 70 percent of its oil royalties each year to a Development 
Board to be used for flood control, irrigation, agricultural development, 
land resettlement, rural community development, education, and other 
long-range improvements. The country’s permanent (but largel 
potential) wealth is land; its expendable resources consist of oil. 
The Iraqi Government’s aim is to convert the expendable resources 
into permanent values by creating conditions in which the land can 
be put (and kept) under cultivation instead of remaining as at present 
largely semi-desert or desert. As the director of our International 
Cooperation Administration mission in Baghdad remarked, “Iraq 
is ploughing in its oil today to raise wheat and barley tomorrow.” 

Military aid aside, United States aid to Iraq is wdlehy in the form of 
technical assistance. American experts act as advisers in the minis- 
tries concerned with the development program as well as directly on 
projects in the field. For this technical assistance the United States 
is spending $2,300,000 in the current year, divided as follows: 
$1,800,000 for technicians ; $200,000 for training Iraqi students abroad; 
$100,000 for commodities used for demonstration purposes; and 
$200,000 for local costs of the International Cooperation Administra- 
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tion mission. Actual expenditures for the 1956 fiscal year ended last 
June, after a total grant of $2,300,000 had been allotted, totaled 
$2,277,000. They were divided into these categories: $1,143,000 for 
technicians; $161,000 for supplies; $207,000 for training costs; $591,- 
000 for contract services; $42,000 for contributions to cooperative 
services; and $133,000 for other local costs. 

The $2,300,000 which the United States contributes in the current 
year goes to help the Iraqi Government carry out a development pro- 
gram which will cost it $238 million. The 70 percent of oil revenues 
which the Iraqi Government devotes to the Development Board 
amount. to $229 million. In addition, the various Government 
ministries contribute about $30 million for purposes which our tech- 
nical experts help plan and carry out. On this basis, the United States 
allocation of $2,100,000 for Iraq represents a contribution towards the 
joint Iraqi-United States expenditure (to give it a term flattering to 
ourselves) of slightly less than 1 percent. 

The current revenue of the Development Board has been reduced 
drastically since Syria cut the pipelines carrying Iraqi oil to the Medi- 
terranean, but as yet the development program has not been curtailed 
because the Board has an accumulated reserve to meet emergency 
contingencies. 

The United States expenditure for the technical assistance program 
in [raq is justified in view of the very large Iraqi expenditure for devel- 
opment; further, as will be seen below, it seems justified also by the 
results and should be maintained. 

The chief need at present of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration mission in Iraq is to fill up the roster of American technicians 
ealled for in its table of organization. At present the mission is only 
60 to 65 percent staffed; of the 106 positions, 40 are unfilled. Steps 
should be taken in Washington at once to determine why the necessary 
experts are not being found and to remedy the lack as rapidly as possi- 
ble. In the present political emergency in Iraq, American interest 
and help should not be lagging. 

One serious vacancy in Baghdad is in the post of American member 
of the Iraqi Development Board. This appointment is made by the 
Iraqi Government, not by the United States. Since the Iraqi Govern- 
ment failed to reappoint Mr. Wesley Nelson some 8 or 9 months ago 
at the termination of his 4 years of service the post has been vacant. 
Both Iraqi and American interests suffer so long as this continues. 

Iraq’s position in the Middle East is largely determined by her 
membership in the Baghdad Pact, which has brought her both en- 
hanced security vis-a-vis Soviet Russia and criticism and distrust on 
the part of her Arab neighbors. President Nasser has seized on Iraq’s 
partnership with Britain in the Pact to appeal to Arab nationalism 
against his rival for Arab leadership, Premier Nuri es-Said. The four 
Asian members of the Pact have not met in plenary session with Britain 
since the Anglo-French attack on Egypt. However, their members 
of the technical commissions of the Pact continue doing business with 
the British members. 

In addition to briefings from the country director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, Mr. Ben Brown, and his staff, and 
from Ambassador Gallman and members of the Embassy political, 
military, and economic staff, we were received by the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Minister, the Minister for Development, the Secretary- 
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General of the Baghdad Pact and other officials. I also talked with 
a former Prime Minister who is somewhat critical of the International 
Cooperation Administration program. We made trips to inspect rep- 
resentative undertakings of the Development Board in which American 
technicians have played an important part. Two of these, an agri- 
culturalist and an expert on irrigation, accompanied us on a visit to 
two large land reclamation and settlement projects; and an American 
engineer accompanied us on a visit to the great barrage which has 
been erected on the Euphrates River at Samarra, some 70 miles above 
Baghdad, to control floods and eventually to contribute to the irri- 
gation system as well as to create hydroelectric power. Both 
undertakings are impressive. 

In some respects the agricultural program is the more interesting of 
these two categories of the Development Board’s work, although the 
great dams to curb the havoc played in the past by the Tigris and 
Euphrates floods are more spectacular. (Needless to add, the dams 
also play a fundamental role in the success of the reclamation and 
resettlement schemes.) The two resettlement areas which we visited 
lie south of Baghdad, in arid lands where generations of nomads have 
moved with their camels and tents. 

The Iraqi agricultural program aims eventually to convert 5 
million acres of desert into arable land farmed by middle-class land- 
owners. The settlement part of the program is closely akin to our 
own homestead movement of the last century. Under the present 
“Miri Sirf” law (‘Miri Sirf” means public land), tracts are given by 
lot on new development areas to certain categories of landless citizens. 
The average tract is 31 acres, but the size can be varied depending on 
the land’s ‘fertility. The settler must occupy and cultivate his allot- 
ment for 10 years, after which he gets contingent title to it; after a 
further 10 years he gets absolute title, including the right to dispose 
of it by sale or otherwise. Our homestead law gave settlers title to 
160 acres of land after they had lived on it for 5 years and had followed 
certain established cultivation practices. 

We saw evidence on the projects in Iraq (as we did also in the other 
countries visited) of the good effects of the International Cooperation 
Administration’s emphasis on developing the nation’s agricultural 
potential. The American technical advisers begin by passing on the 
general suitability of the proposed site, then they make a cadastral 
survey, classify the lands, — lay out the scheme of irrigation, super- 
vise its execution, assist in drawing plans for housing, and finally ad- 
vise and help with establishing the necessary schools, clinics, and 
other essential organs for satisfactory village life and advise as to rota- 
tion of crops, marketing and other problems. To perpetuate the 
beneficial results of this work so far as possible, the International 
Cooperation Administration has adopted our own Extension Service 
as a model and is training local county agents and home demonstra- 
tion experts to serve as counselors to the farm families in their districts. 

The first development which we inspected, Latafiya, is well ad- 
vanced and the settlers have already een to ‘‘take hold.”” The 
moving spirit in the village at present is a Texan, Miss Bertha Strange. 
After teaching home economics at the women’s college in Baghdad, 
she has been busy for the last 2 years organizing the school and its 
free lunch, the dispensary, and other community necessities; despite 
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the usual ‘frontier’? handicaps, she has persevered and met with 
remarkable success. 

Water is delivered through canals to each allotment farmer at 
Latafiya for 24 hours once every 12 days. Up to the present time 
463 families have been settled here, which at the average of 7 to a 
family means a total of something over 3,000 persons. On-the-spot 
American guidance is coming to an end. The project manager and 
his American-trained assistant are both Iraqi, and Miss Strange’s 
work will shortly be taken over by an Iraqi assistant trained by her 
and now studying in the United States. So long as there are American 
technical advisers in the ministries in Baghdad they will keep an eye 
on Latafiya. The long-run question is whether Iraqi personnel will 
keep up the community services to their present standard and, most 
essential, maintain the canals to prevent silting and salinization. 
The International Cooperation Administration personnel seem con- 
fident that this will be the case. Certainly the start is promising. 

The larger and newer development project at Mussayib, some 
miles distant from Latafiya across the dusty brown plain, will come 
into full-scale operation in from 2 to 3 years. At a minimum, about 
3,000 families will be settled there (21,000 persons) on an irrigated 
area of 150,000 acres (200 square miles). Some American estimates 
put the eventual potential population as much as four times higher. 
The area will be served by 25 miles of primary canals, 75 large second- 
ary canals, plus lateral canals to individual farms or groups of farms, 
adding up to a total of about 1,000 miles of water. As at Latafiya, 
this water comes up from the Euphrates, which is some 20 feet higher 
than the Tigris. 

The crops at Mussayib and Latafiya will be chiefly wheat and barley, 
most of which will at first be consumed locally and, for the foreseeable 
future, within Iraq. The rise in the Iraqi standard of living will in- 
crease the demand not only for foodstuffs but also for manufactures, 
most of which will continue as at present to be imported. The aim 
of the Iraqi Government is to raise the average diet eventually to 
2,500 calories a day (in the United States, I am told, the average is 
3,300 calories); but at present this is far beyond Iraqi capabilities. 
The American experts plan gradually to diversify crops on the de- 
velopment projects, first putting some land into alfalfa, cotton, and 
sesame, eventually into clovers and grasses so that livestock may be 
mtroduced. 

The immense Wadi Tharthar barrage, dam, and regulator at 
Samarra have the purpose mainly of controlling the recurring Eu- 
phrates floods which have frequently done such incalculable damage to 
Baghdad and the country generally. During the flood season the 
barrage will divert more than half the water discharge into a canal 
63 meters long leading to the Tharthar Depression. The water stored 
will be used to irrigate large areas now desert or semi-desert. The 
foundations have also been laid for a power station capable of generat- 
ing 112,000 kilowatts at low cost. Up and down the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and on the tributaries of the Tigris, similar construction 
jobs have been finished, are underway or are under study. All have 
profited from the help of American engineers supplied through our 
technical assistance program. 

The giant development program upon which the Iraqi Government 
has courageously embarked encounters many physical obstacles— 
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floods and water shortages, salinization of land, primitive farm tech- 
niques, inadequate roads and local transportation, etc. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration is helping it to overcome them. 
Other obstacles will be more difficult to overcome—inadequate 
management of Government agencies, low initiative of workers due 
to low wages and shortage of consumer goods, and corruption due 

artly to the low pay of officials, partly to complacent traditions 
inherited from Ottoman times. The International Cooperation 
Administration is also trying to help the Iraqi Government deal with 
these problems. Thus it is considering proposing that an American 
expert in public administration be invited to survey the operation of 
Government departments, with the thought that the Iraqi Govern- 
ment might establish a training school for the civil service. The 
chief benefit of such an undertaking might be to stimulate conscious- 
ness that a serious problem exists in this field; the school itself would 
remain at least partially ineffective until the salary incentive was 
made sufficient to keep the graduates of the school in Government 
service and to enable them to do their work conscientiously. 

The consensus of the International Cooperation Administration 
and other American officials in Baghdad is that, given a return of vil 
revenues to their former high rate and given the continued willingness 
of the Iraqi Government to allot a large percentage of them to the 
Development Board, the inhibitiig factors mentioned above can be 
overcome, on one further condition: that Lraq shall continue receiving 
expert advice and technical help from outside in overcoming the 
people’s cultural inertia and in training Iraqi personnel to take over 
gradually the tasks of development and training. The International 
Cooperation Administration director, Mr. Brown, described the aims 
of his mission in four words: “Operate. Supervise. Advise. ‘Train.’ 
The ultimate objective is to enable the Iraqi Government to run the 
Iraqi economy itself. 

The question has been raised whether it would not be better if the 
Iraqi Government would itself contract for American and other 
foreign technical experts rather than for our Government to supply 
them under a technical assistance program. The universal feelin 
among Americans in Baghdad, both in and out of the luherndéioaial 
Cooperation Administration, is that the United States Government 
experts have more independence and influence than experts contracted 
for directly by the Iraqi Government. My own limited observation 
tends to support this view. Much of the value of the advice given 
and of the pressure exerted by our experts is that it necessarily goes 
against the grain of Iraqi habit and individual or group interest. 

The United States aim of stimulating Iraq’s economic development 
with a view to strengthening its social stability, internal security and 
national independence has so far been only partially realized. But 
the effort toward that end has been well begun and it most emphat- 
ically should continue. 


VI. SuMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS 


As the preceding pages will have indicated, there is no single 
magic formula to produce in reply to the question: How can the 
International Cooperation Administration’s guidmg concepts and 
operations be improved in order to make it more effective in fostering 
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the social progress, stability, and independence of underdeveloped 
countries—for the mutual benefit of those who receive and of ourselves. 
who give? A number of suggestions have been put forward, however, 
some general, some specific. These I now venture to summarize: 

1. Establish more clearly in our own minds the motives of our 
aid program to underdeveloped countries. 

2. Pursue a program for the Middle East simultaneously 
along both economic and political lines. 

3. Integrate economic and technical assistance to the Middle 
Kast on a regional basis. <A regional plan should aim consciously 
to repair political and economic rifts in the region and promote 
intra-regional cooperation, by bringing as many countries of the 
region as possible into joint planning and by including projects 
of value to the region as a whole in addition to projects mainly 
useful to individual countries. Among the regional projects 
for consideration: 

(a) Jordan waters development scheme. 

(b) Mediterranean-Persian Gulf truck highway. 

(ec) Oil pipeline, Mosul to Turkish port. 

(d) Nile waters development scheme. 

(e) Grain storage warehouses. 

(f) Credit mechanism for small business men and farmers. 

(g) Various projects within a single country but beneficial 
to region as a whole. 

4. International Cooperation Administration operations in the 
field might be improved by: 

(a) More careful preparation of local programs and more 
continuity in operations, to be obtained by improved 
assurance of continuing appropriations. 

(b) Less diversity in country projects, more emphasis on 
reaching grass roots. 

(c) Emphasis in selecting personnel on adaptability to 
service in backward lands. 

(2d) Less accounting red-tape, less narrowly drawn specifi- 
cations as to function, in order to release experts from 
paperwork and enable them to get on with the job. 

(e) Better recruitment methods and more speedy process- 
ing of personnel in Washington. 

5. International Cooperation Administration procedures in 
Washington might be related more closely to the essential moti- 
vation of the foreign aid program by: 

(a) Giving the receiving countries a fuller sense of partic- 
ipation and responsibility. 

(6) Emphasi ing attempts to promote regional prosperity 
and intra-regional cooperation. 

6. Separate appropriations for military hardware from those 
for defense support, development assistance, and _ technical 
cooperation assistance. 

7. Urge receiving governments to establish centralized agencies 
to correlate assistance and development activities. 

8. Authori e appointment of local advisory committees to the 
International Cooperation Administration missions. 

9. Assist the American University of Beirut in performing its 
educational service to the Middle East as a whole. 
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10. Establish a foreign education aid fund. 

11. Review the relationship of the International Cooperation 
Administration and the United Nations technical assistance 
program. 

12. Emphasi-e continuing name for our foreign aid program 
in order to build up reputation and momentum. 

13. Expand the United States Information Service cooperation 
with the International Cooperation Administration. 

14. Take note of the inequality emphasized by Arabs between 
American aid to Israel and the Arab States. 

15. Increase the exchange of students, teachers, etc., of the 
area. 

16. Lebanon: 

(a) Continue program of technical assistance. 

(6) Consider adding slum clearance and housing project 
in Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon to development assistance 
program. 

(ec) Consider helping Lebanese Government set up credit 
institution for small borrowers, urban and rural. 

17. Jordan: 

(a) Continue technical assistance and development as- 
sistance program to help Jordan maintain independence, 
especially to avoid forcible partitionment involving risk of 
general war. 

(6) Consider two development assistance projects in in- 
dustrial field: 1, plant to extract potash from Dead Sea; 2, 
oil refinery. 

18. Iraq: 

(a) Continue technical assistance program through Ameri- 
can experts directed and financed through the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

(6) Raise the International Cooperation Administration 
mission to full strength. 

In general, I believe that increased economic aid, even if properly 
integrated on a regional basis, will not be enough by itself to stabilize 
the social order in the Middle East in the foreseeable future. Eco- 
nomic aid can be fully effective only if it is one part of a larger program, 
political as well as economic, that aims both to resolve and to con- 
struct—to resolve the existing acute causes of insecurity and strife in 
the region and to begin constructing the bases of security and coopera- 
tion. This dual program can proceed only within a framework of 
security against external aggression. But if we aim to do no more at 
present than return the Middle East to the condition in which it was 
before the recent war, with the promise to maintain it in that condition 
against outside aggression, meanwhile slowly raising economic stand- 
ards, we shall have failed to take up the challenge of an historic 
moment. Time will not wait for the success of a policy which politi- 
cally is essentially static and economically is slow. 
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